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Abstract 
Despite increasing interest in sluggish cognitive tempo (SCT) in children, the field is stymied by 
the lack of a standard symptom set that can be used across studies. Without a standard symptom 
set, it is difficult to determine if differences across studies are due to methodological or sample 
differences, or simply the way SCT was measured. To move the field toward a standard 
symptom set, this study evaluates a teacher-report rating scale of SCT revised based on recent 
meta-analytic findings that identified optimal items for distinguishing SCT from attention- 
deficit/hyperactivity disorder inattention (ADHD-IN). Participants were 1,349 students (50.7% 
male) in 2™'-5" grades. Teachers provided ratings of SCT, ADHD-IN, academic impairment, and 
social impairment. Exploratory structural equation modeling found 15 of the 16 SCT items to 
demonstrate excellent convergent validity and discriminant validity with ADHD-IN. The 
measurement properties of the SCT construct were also invariant across sex. SCT was uniquely 
associated with both academic and social impairment above and beyond ADHD-IN and sex. 
Although replication and extension is needed, the current study provides the strongest evidence 
to date of a possible standard symptom set that can be used across studies examining SCT in 


children. 
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Toward Establishing a Standard Symptom Set for Assessing Sluggish Cognitive Tempo in 
Children: Evidence from Teacher Ratings in a Community Sample 

There is a compelling body of research demonstrating the distinction between sluggish 
cognitive tempo (SCT) (e.g., daydreaming, mental ‘fogginess,’ slowed behavior/thinking, 
lethargy) and attention-deficit/hyperactivity disorder inattention (ADHD-IN) (Becker et al., 
2016). In addition, there is increasing evidence that SCT is associated with internalizing 
symptoms, academic difficulties, and socio-emotional impairments, even after controlling for 
ADHD symptoms (Barkley, 2014; Becker, 2017; Becker et al., 2016). Many of the recent 
findings pertaining to the internal and external validity of the SCT construct occurred in tandem 
with important, much-needed efforts to improve the measurement and assessment of SCT. Until 
the mid-2000s, SCT was measured with a handful of items that had been somewhat 
serendipitously included in broadband rating scales of children’s behavior. Although these post- 
hoc measures of SCT clearly had — and continue to have — merit, systematic psychometric work 
was clearly needed to improve the assessment of SCT. 
Assessing SCT in Children 

In 2009, Penny and colleagues (Penny, Waschbusch, Klein, Corkum, & Eskes, 2009) 
published the first SCT-specific rating scale based on a careful psychometric validation process. 
Specifically, Penny et al. conducted a review of the literature to identify possible SCT items, and 
then utilized a group of experts to evaluate the content validity of the 26 identified items. The 
remaining 14 items were subjected to factor analyses and also examined for reliability in a 
community sample of children. This study made a major contribution towards improving the 
assessment of SCT in children, though it also led to some confusion since some items (e.g., 


99 66 


“needs extra time for assignments,” “effort on tasks fades quickly,” “lacks initiative to complete 
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work’) were retained as SCT items even though they loaded with ADHD inattentive items in 
additional factor analyses that included both SCT and ADHD symptoms (Penny et al., 2009). 
These items were found to again load with ADHD-IN in a subsequent clinical sample of children 
(Jacobson et al., 2012), indicating that more work was needed to identify those items that best 
represented the SCT construct as separate from ADHD-IN. 

Following the Penny et al. (2009) and Jacobson et al. (2012) studies, researchers began to 
focus on identifying SCT items that not only represented the SCT construct but were also 
empirically separable from ADHD-IN items, as well as related constructs such as depression, 
anxiety, and daytime sleepiness (Barkley, 2013; Becker, Burns, et al., 2017; Becker, Luebbe, 
Fite, Stoppelbein, & Greening, 2014; Langberg, Becker, Dvorsky, & Luebbe, 2014; Lee, Burns, 
Snell, & McBurnett, 2014; McBurnett et al., 2014; Willcutt et al., 2014). As evidence of the 
rapidly growing interest in SCT measurement, three new rating scales for assessing SCT in 
children were published within a one-year period (Barkley, 2013; Lee et al., 2014; McBurnett et 
al., 2014). Once again, these rating scales made major contributions to the field but also led to 
somewhat different conclusions regarding the nature and boundaries of the SCT construct. For 
instance, research with these three new rating scales concluded that SCT was comprised of one 
factor (Lee et al., 2014), two factors (Barkley, 2013), or three factors (McBurnett et al., 2014). 
Furthermore, the three-factor model identified by McBurnett et al. (2014) included a factor 
comprised of items assessing mental confusion (which the authors termed ‘working memory’) 
that had not been included in other studies despite these items being historically linked to the 
SCT construct (Carlson & Mann, 2002; Lahey et al., 1988). Given the differences across these 
measures of SCT, as well as the post-hoc measures of SCT that continue to be used, a major 


challenge for SCT research has been the difficulty in comparing findings across studies, which is 
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of clear import given the increasing interest in SCT and its importance for child development and 
adjustment. For example, there are mixed findings regarding what, if any, association SCT 
symptoms have with daily life executive functioning deficits or neuropsychological test 
performance, yet all studies examining these associations in children have used widely differing 
measures of SCT (Barkley, 2013; Bauermeister, Barkley, Bauermeister, Martinez, & McBurnett, 
2012; Becker & Langberg, 2014; Tamm, Brenner, Bamberger, & Becker, 2016; Wahlstedt & 
Bohlin, 2010; Willcutt et al., 2014). A priority for SCT research is establishing a standard 
symptom set that can be used in both research and clinical contexts. 

Given the number of new measures for assessing SCT, as well as a rapid increase in SCT 
research more generally, a meta-analysis was recently conducted to examine the internal and 
external validity of the SCT construct (Becker et al., 2016). Becker and colleagues found that 
150 items had been used as putative SCT items, which were distilled to 18 core SCT items. 
Meta-analytic findings indicated that 13 of these 18 potential SCT items consistently loaded on 
an SCT factor as opposed to an ADHD-IN factor and were therefore deemed to be optimal items 
for assessing SCT as distinct from ADHD-IN (Becker et al., 2016). However, no existing 
measure included all 13 optimal SCT items, which made it clear that more measurement work 
was needed before a standard SCT symptom set could be established. 

As SCT research has advanced, the SCT measure by Lee and colleagues (2014) has been 
used most frequently (Becker et al., 2016). Lee and colleagues used the SCT module of the Child 
and Adolescent Disruptive Behavior Inventory (CADBI) (Burns & Lee, 2010), which was itself 
based on a clinical interview for assessing SCT in children (McBurnett, 2010). Since its original 
validation in a community sample of children (Lee et al., 2014), the SCT module of the CADBI 


has also been validated in clinical samples (Fenollar Cortés, Servera, Becker, & Burns, 2017). 
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The CADBI SCT measure has also been validated in children (ages 4-14 years) in Asia (Khadka, 
Burns, & Becker, 2016; Lee, Burns, & Becker, 2016, 2017), Europe (Bernad, Servera, Becker, & 
Burns, 2016; Burns, Servera, Bernad, Carrillo, & Cardo, 2013; Servera, Bernad, Carrillo, 
Collado, & Burns, 2016), and South America (Belmar, Servera, Becker, & Burns, 2017). As 
such, the CADBI SCT measure has demonstrated validity across diverse nationalities, ages, and 
sample types. Nevertheless, the SCT meta-analysis (Becker et al., 2016) indicated that some 
items on the CADBI were not optimal for assessing SCT, and likewise, some optimal SCT items 
were not included on the CABDI. 

To further improve the measurement of SCT, the CADBI was revised following the 
findings of the SCT meta-analysis (Becker et al., 2016). First, the nine CADBI SCT items were 
evaluated for their (mis)alignment with the 13 items identified in the meta-analysis, with items 
reworded or added as indicated. In addition, three items assessing mental confusion were added 
based on preliminary evidence that these items may also be important when assessing SCT and 
should not be prematurely discarded (McBurnett et al., 2014). This led to a revised set of 16 total 
SCT items as shown in Table 1. Second, while the CADBI was initially developed to assess 
DSM-IV disruptive behavior disorder symptoms, the more recent addition of SCT and 
internalizing modules led to “disruptive” being removed and the measure was more simply 
named the Child and Adolescent Behavior Inventory (CABI; Burns, Lee, Servera, McBurnett, & 
Becker, 2015a, 2015b). The primary objective of the present study was to evaluate the 
convergent and discriminant validity of the CABI SCT items. 

Sex Differences in SCT 
Mixed findings have been reported among studies examining whether boys and girls 


differ in SCT symptom severity. Although a number of studies found no differences in SCT 
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scores between boys and girls (Becker et al., 2013; Becker, Garner, Tamm, Antonini, & Epstein, 
2017; Becker & Langberg, 2013; Becker, Luebbe, et al., 2014; Bernad, Servera, Grases, Collado, 
& Burns, 2014; Burns et al., 2013; Garner, Mrug, Hodgens, & Patterson, 2013), other studies 
have found boys to have higher SCT scores than girls (Becker, 2014; Becker, Luebbe, & Joyce, 
2015; Camprodon-Rosanas et al., 2017; Khadka et al., 2016). In synthesizing findings across 
studies, a recent meta-analysis indicated that boys display slightly more SCT symptoms than 
girls, though the magnitude of the association was very small and deemed potentially negligible 
(r = 0.05) (Becker et al., 2016). It is clear that additional studies are needed to evaluate whether 
there are sex differences in SCT. 

In addition, previous studies in the United States have shown SCT symptom ratings to 
have invariant measurement properties across males and females in adults (Becker, Langberg, 
Luebbe, Dvorsky, & Flannery, 2014) and across boys and girls when parent ratings of SCT were 
used (Becker, Luebbe, et al., 2014). One study of Spanish children examined invariance across 
sex when teacher ratings were used (Bernad et al., 2014). The present study examined sex 
differences as well as measurement invariance across sex when teacher ratings were used to 
assess SCT in a sample of children from the United States. 

External Validity of SCT 

It is increasingly clear that SCT is associated with a range of external correlates, 
including academic and socio-emotional impairments (Becker, 2017; Becker & Barkley, in 
press; Becker et al., 2016). A growing number of studies demonstrate that SCT remains uniquely 
associated with academic and social impairment above and beyond ADHD-IN (Bernad et al., 
2014; Khadka et al., 2016; Lee et al., 2014; McBurnett et al., 2014; Tamm, Garner, et al., 2016; 


Willcutt et al., 2014), though exceptions have also been reported (Belmar et al., 2017; Watabe, 
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Owens, Evans, & Brandt, 2014). Although external validity was not the primary focus of the 
current study, we expected that SCT would be uniquely associated with global measures of 
academic and social impairment as a preliminary test of external validity of the CABI SCT scale. 
The Present Study 

To move the field towards a standard set of SCT symptoms that can be used across 
studies, the current study uses a large sample of teacher ratings in a community sample to present 
the first validation of the revised SCT module of the CABI. The primary objective of the present 
study was to examine the convergent and discriminant validity of the newly-revised CABI SCT 
items using teacher ratings in a large, community-based sample of children. That is, do the SCT 
items have substantial loadings on the SCT factor (convergent validity) and substantially higher 
loadings on the SCT factor than the ADHD-IN factor (discriminant validity)? In addition, this 
study had three supplemental objectives: (1) to explore whether the CABI SCT items were 
unidimensional or multidimensional, (2) to examine in invariance analyses whether the SCT 
symptoms had similar measurement and structural properties across sex, and (3) to evaluate 
whether SCT was uniquely associated with teacher-rated academic and social impairment above 
and beyond ADHD-IN. 

Method 

Participants 

Participants included 1,349 students (grades 2 through 5) attending four elementary 
schools in a large school district in the Midwestern United States. Data were provided by 67 
teachers (18 2" grade teachers, 13 3 grade teachers, 18 4" grade teachers, and 18 5" grade 
teachers). As expected in a community sample, there was an equivalent percentage of female 


(49.3%) and male (50.7%) children. With regards to grade, 26% of the sample were in the 2"4 
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grade (48.4% female), 17.9% of the sample were in 3™ grade (48.5% female), 27.5% of the 
sample were in 4" grade (52.6% female), and 28.6% of the sample were in 5" grade (47.4% 
female). Limited demographic information was available for individual students. However, the 
racial/ethnic distribution district-wide is 84.5% non-Hispanic White, 6.2% Hispanic, 3.7% Black, 
2.3% Asian, 0.2% American Indian/Alaska Native, 0.2% Native Hawaiian/Pacific Islander, and 
3.0% multiracial. In addition, 35.8% of students in the district receive free or reduced lunch. 
Procedure 

Data was collected as part of a larger study, which was approved by the local Institutional 
Review Board and the school district where data were collected. After obtaining permission from 
each school’s principal, opt-out letters were sent to the 1,651 families of students in the 27-5" 
grades in the four elementary schools participating in this study. The letter stated that the child’s 
school was partnering in a research study to learn more about student behavior in the classroom 
and its impact on academic, social, and emotional functioning. Families were informed that if 
they did not opt out of the study, their child’s teacher would complete a rating scale assessing 
their child’s concentration as part of the screening for a broader study. The letter explicitly stated 
that families were not obligated to participate in the screening process, and included instructions 
to opt-out, with multiple ways of opting-out available (including e-mailing study staff or 
returning the letter to school with an opt-out box checked). Parents of 76 children (4.6%) opted 
out of the study. Teachers were also provided a written overview of the study and given the 
option of not participating; 7 of the 74 2°-5" grade teachers (teaching 148 students) opted not to 
participate. Remaining teachers completed a survey via Research Electronic Data Capture 
(REDCap), which is a secure, web-based application designed to support data capture for 


research studies (Harris et al., 2009). The survey contained a list of all students listed on the 
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school’s classroom roster at the start of the school year whose parents did not opt out of the 
study. Two initial questions asked teachers to only complete the survey for each student if the 
student (1) was still in the classroom, and (2) did not have significant visual, hearing, or speech 
impairments that were not corrected with assistive devices (e.g., glasses, hearing aids), which 
further reduced the sample by 59 children. Teachers then completed the SCT, ADHD-IN, and 
impairment items on the CABI (described below) as well as basic demographic information (i.e., 
sex, grade) on the remaining participants, though one teacher completed only four of the 23 
surveys for students in their classroom, resulting in a final sample size of 1,349 participants. 
Each teacher rated an average of 20.00 (SD = 3.59) children (Range = 12-28 students, with the 
exception of the one teacher who rated 4 students). Teachers were compensated for each survey 
they completed. 
Measure 

Child and Adolescent Behavior Inventory (CABI; Burns et al., 2015b). The teachers 
completed the SCT (16 symptoms), ADHD-IN (9 symptoms), social impairment (2 items; 
quality of interactions with teachers and peers), and academic impairment (4 items; completion 
of homework/classwork, reading skills, arithmetic skills, and writing skills) modules of the 
CABI-— Teacher Version. The CABI also includes modules assessing other psychopathology 
dimensions (e.g., ADHD hyperactivity-impulsivity, oppositional defiant disorder, anxiety, 
depression), but due to length and teacher burden considerations we were unable to use the full 
CABI in this study. The SCT and ADHD-IN symptoms were rated on a 6-point scale (almost 
never [never or about once per month], seldom [about once per week], sometimes [several times 
per week], often [about once per day], very often [several times per day], and almost always 


[many times per day]). The social and academic impairment items were rated on a 7-point scale 
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(1.e., severe difficulty, moderate difficulty, slight difficulty, average performance [average 
interactions] for grade level, slightly above average, moderately above average, and excellent 
performance [excellent interactions] for grade level). The academic and social impairment items 
were reverse keyed so higher scores represent higher impairment. Earlier studies provide support 
for the reliability (internal consistency, test-retest, inter-rater) and validity of scores from the 
ADHD-IN, social impairment, and academic impairment subscales (Bernad et al., 2016; Bernad 
et al., 2014; Burns, Becker, Servera, Bernad, & Garcia-Banda, 2017; Khadka et al., 2016; Lee, 
Burns, Beauchaine, & Becker, 2016; Lee, Burns, & Becker, 2016; Lee et al., 2017). Cronbach’s 
alpha for the ADHD-IN, social impairment, and academic impairment scales in the current study 
were .97, .92, and .94, respectively. This is the first study to evaluate the reliability and validity 
of the scores for the new 16 SCT symptoms scale. This scale’s reliability is described in the 
Results section below. The wording of the 16 SCT items are provided in Table 1, and the full 
CABI measure is available from the corresponding author. 
Analytic Approach 

Estimation and clustering. The analyses used the Mplus statistical software (Version 
7.4) (Muthén & Muthén, 1998-2014). The items were treated as categorical indicators with the 
use of the robust weighted least squares estimator (WLSMV). Given the children were clustered 
within teachers, the Mplus type=complex option was used to correct the standard errors. 

Criteria for model fit. Global model fit was evaluated with the comparative fit index 
(CFI, acceptable fit >.90 and close fit >.95), Tucker Lewis Index (TLI, acceptable fit >.90 and 
close fit >.95), the root-mean-square error of approximation (RMSEA, acceptable fit <.08 and 
close fit <.05), and the standardized root-mean-square residual (SRMR, acceptable fit <.08 and 


close fit <.05 (Little, 2013). Localized ill fit was also evaluated with an inspection of the residual 
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correlational matrix (i.e., the number of residuals greater than .10, see (Kline, 2016). These 
procedures were used to evaluate model fit given the chi-square value is inflated with large 
sample sizes (Chen, 2007; Little, 2013). 

Convergent and discriminant validity of SCT and ADHD-IN symptoms. An 
exploratory two-factor model was applied to the SCT and ADHD-IN symptoms (this model is 
also referred to as an exploratory confirmatory factor analysis [ECFA] or exploratory structural 
equation model [ESEM]) (Asparouhov & Muthén, 2009). Figure 1 shows this model. These 
analyses allowed the SCT symptoms to cross-load on the ADHD-IN factor and the ADHD-IN 
symptoms to cross-load on the SCT factor. In line with the SCT meta-analysis (Becker et al., 
2016), for an SCT symptom to have convergent validity the loading needed to be greater than 
.70. For an SCT symptom to have discriminant validity, the cross loading on the ADHD-IN 
factor had to be less than .30 (a cross-loading close to zero would be ideal). These criteria were 
used to identify a set of SCT symptoms with convergent and discriminant validity. The same 
procedure was used to evaluate the ADHD-IN symptoms. The loadings from this analysis are 
partial standardized regression coefficients because the analysis allows cross-loadings and 
correlations between the two factors (Brown, 2015, chap. 2). It is possible for such loadings to be 
larger than 1.00. 

Dimensionality of the SCT symptoms. An exploratory factor analysis was applied to 
the SCT symptoms with convergent and discriminant validity to determine if the SCT dimension 
was better viewed as a unidimensional or multidimensional construct. 

Invariance analyses on SCT and ADHD-IN symptoms across sex. A supplementary 
analysis was performed to determine the invariance of SCT and ADHD-IN symptom ratings 


across sex (1.e., the invariance of like-symptom loadings and thresholds across girls and boys). 
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This analysis also determined if there were significant differences on the SCT and ADHD-IN 
factor means as a function of sex. The invariance analysis was an exploratory CFA (_.e., the 
cross-loadings were not restricted to zero) (Asparouhov & Muthén, 2009). 

Three procedures were used to evaluate the invariance of like-symptom loadings and 
thresholds. First, if the decrease in the CFI was less than .01 and the increase in the RMSEA 
value was less than .015, then the constraints on like-symptom loadings and thresholds were 
considered tenable (Chen, 2007; Cheung & Rensvold, 2002; Little, 2013). Second, if the model 
with the constraints on like-symptom loadings and like-symptom thresholds did not result in a 
significant decrement in fit (p < .001), then the results were considered to suggest invariance. 
The Mplus difftest procedure was used to perform the significant test for the model with and 
without the constraints. The p-value for this test was set at p < .001 given the large size of the 
sample (Little, 2013). The third procedure inspected the residuals (correlational metric) from the 
residual matrix to determine if the number of residuals greater than 0.10 increased with the 
introduction of the constraints on like-symptom loadings and thresholds. If the number of such 
residuals did not greatly increase with the constraints, then such would indicate a lack of increase 
in localized ill fit with the introduction of the constraints. If all three procedures suggest 
invariance, then the like-symptom loadings and thresholds were considered invariant. For 
invariance analyses with thresholds, it is necessary to constrain the like-symptom loadings and 
like-symptom thresholds in the same step (Brown, 2015, pp. 353-372). 

Unique associations of SCT and ADHD-IN factors with social and academic 
impairment. An exploratory structural regression model (Asparouhov & Muthén, 2009) was 
used to determine the unique associations of the SCT and ADHD-IN factors with social and 


academic impairment (1.e., the social and academic impairment factors were regressed on the 
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SCT and ADHD-IN factors). This analysis controlled for the effect of the child’s sex on the 
predictors and outcomes. Figure 2 shows this model. This analysis allowed us to determine if 
higher scores on the SCT factor predicted higher scores on the social impairment and academic 
impairment factors after controlling for the ADHD-IN factor and the child’s sex. An exploratory 
structure regression model was used because such a model provides a more accurate estimate of 
the parameters when the cross-loadings on the predictor factors are not zero (Asparouhov & 
Muthén, 2009). Cross-loadings, however, were not allowed on the outcomes (1.e., the academic 
and social impairment factors). 
Results 

Missing Information 

The covariance coverage was greater than 99% for all variances and covariances. There 
was thus little missing information. 
Convergent and Discriminant Validity of SCT and ADHD-IN Symptoms 

Table 1 shows the loadings (i.e., partial standardized regression coefficients) from the 
exploratory CFA on the SCT and ADHD-IN symptom ratings. Recall that loadings can be larger 
than 1.00 with cross-loadings and correlations between factors (Brown, 2015, chap. 2). The 
“lacks motivation to complete tasks” SCT item failed to show convergent and discriminant 
validity (i.e., a higher loading on the ADHD-IN factor than the SCT factor). The rest of the 15 
SCT symptoms showed substantial loadings on the SCT factor (i.e., 0.78 to 1.02) along with low 
loading on the ADHD-IN factor (i.e., -0.09 to 0.13). These 15 SCT symptoms defined the SCT 
construct for the subsequent analyses (SCT symptoms in bold in Table 1). Cronbach’s alphas for 
these 15 SCT symptoms was .98. All nine ADHD-IN symptoms also showed strong convergent 


validity (1.e., 0.77 to 1.08) and discriminant validity (i.e., -0.15 to 0.16). 
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Model Fit for the 15 SCT and 9 ADHD-IN Symptoms 

An exploratory factor analysis was applied to the 15 SCT symptoms with convergent and 
discriminant validity along with the ADHD-IN symptoms to evaluate the fit of this model. This 
model yielded a close fit in terms of the CFI, TLI, and SRMR values and an acceptable fit in 
terms of the RMSEA value, 7 (229) = 1696, p < .001, CFI = .984, TLI = .981, SRMR = .034, and 
RMSEA = .069 (.066, .072). An inspection of the 276 correlational residuals in the residual 
matrix found only four greater than .10 (1.e., .103, .104, .109, and .113). These results indicate 
there was no major localized ill fit (Kline, 2016). The average loading of the 15 SCT symptoms 
on the SCT factor was 0.89 (SD = 0.08, range = 0.77 to 1.05) and .04 (SD = 0.09, range = -0.12 
to 0.13) on the ADHD-IN factor. For the ADHD symptoms, the average loading of these 
symptoms on the ADHD factor was 0.90 (SD = 0.10, range = 0.78 to 1.07) and 0.04 (SD = 0.11, 
range = -0.13 to 0.17) on the SCT factor. Each of the symptoms thus showed strong convergent 
and discriminant validity. The correlation between the SCT and ADHD-IN factors was .85 (SE = 
.02). The SCT and ADHD-IN factors thus shared 72% of their true score variance with 28% of 
the true score variance being unique to each factor. 
Dimensionality of the SCT Construct 

An exploratory factor analysis was applied to the 15 SCT symptoms to determine if there 
were multiple SCT factors. The 15 eigenvalues were 12.65, 0.63, 0.42, 0.26, 0.18, 0.16, 0.14, 
0.11, 0.11, 0.08, 0.07, 0.06, 0.05, 0.05, and 0.04. These values suggest the 15 SCT symptoms are 
best represented as a single dimension. 
Invariance of SCT and IN Symptoms across Sex 

An a priori two-factor model on the 15 SCT symptoms and the ADHD-IN symptoms 


yielded an acceptable fit across boys and girls, y7(458) = 2343, p < .001, CFI = .986, TLI = .983, 
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RMSEA = .078 (.075, .081). An inspection of the 552 residuals (276 for boys and 276 for girls) 
in the residual matrix (these residuals are in the correlational metric) found only five residuals 
for girls and four residuals for boys greater than an absolute value of .10 (girls’ range: -.105 to - 
.120, boys’ range: -.102 to -.133) (Kline, 2016). Five of these eight residuals involved the SCT 
symptom gets mixed up. This SCT symptom shared indicator specific variance with several 
similarly worded symptoms (e.g., easily confused) which suggests that this item may be 
somewhat redundant with these other items. There was, however, no major localized ill fit for the 
baseline model. 

An inspection of the unconstrained partial standardized loadings for girls and boys 
indicated that SCT item 16 (i.e., difficulty expressing thoughts) had a substantially different 
loading for girls (.59) and boys (.93). Given the size of this differences, the loading for this SCT 
symptom along with its thresholds was not constrained equal across sex. The two-factor model 
with all the other like-symptom loadings and like-symptom thresholds constrained to be equal 
resulted in an acceptable fit, 7(591) = 2113, p < .001, CFI = .988, TLI = .989, RMSEA = .062 
(.059, .065). The WLSMV 7 (135) difference test did not result in a p value less than .001, the 
criteria for this test, y? (133) = 171, p = .02. An inspection of the residual matrix for this model 
indicated no increase in localized ill fit over the baseline model (girls’ range: -.10 to -.13 for 
eight values; boys’ range: -.11 to -.13 for two values). The results from these three procedures 
indicate it was tenable to assume the invariance of like-symptom loading and thresholds across 
boys and girls with the exception of SCT item 16 (Little, 2013). 

Although boys had non-significantly higher scores on the SCT factor than girls (.e., 
Maitference = 0.24, SE = .12, p = .05, Cohen’s latent d= .21, SE = .12, p = .07), boys did have 


significantly higher scores on the ADHD-IN factor than girls (i.e., Maitterence = 0.45, SE = .10, p < 
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001, Cohen’s latent d= .42, SE = .11, p < .001). The difference on the ADHD-IN factor 
represented a medium effect size. The SCT with ADHD-IN factor correlation was .83 (SE = .02) 
and .85 (SE = .02) for girls and boys, respectively. ! 
Correlations of SCT and ADHD-IN with Social and Academic Impairment 

A SCT, ADHD-IN, social impairment, and academic impairment four-factor model 
yielded an acceptable fit, 77377) = 2534, p < .001, CFI = .980, TLI = .977, and RMSEA = .065 
(.063, .068). Cross-loadings were allowed between the SCT and ADHD-IN factors but not for 
any of the other possibilities. The factor correlations for SCT and ADHD-IN with academic 
impairment were .70 (SE = .02) and .76 (SE = .02), respectively, with this difference being 
statistically significant (p < .001). The correlations of SCT and ADHD-IN with social 
impairment were .59 (SE = .03) and .55 (SE = .03), respectively, with this difference being non- 
significant (p = .07). The academic and social impairment factor correlation was .76 (SE = .02) 
with the SCT with ADHD-IN correlation being .85 (SE = .02). 
Unique Relationships of SCT and ADHD-IN with Social and Academic Impairment 

A structural regression analysis was used to determine the unique associations of the SCT 
and ADHD-IN factors with the social and academic impairment factors. The analyses controlled 
for the influence of the child’s sex on the two predictors (SCT and ADHD-IN factors) and the 
two outcomes (social and academic impairment factors).” We report the partial standardized 
regression coefficients for the unique associations of SCT and ADHD-IN with social and 


academic impairment while we report the partial semi-standardized regression coefficients for 


' An invariance analysis across grade (second to fifth) indicated invariance of like-item loadings and 
thresholds for SCT and ADHD-IN with no significant factor mean differences. 

? Grade was not significantly (ps > .10) correlated with SCT, ADHD-IN, social impairment, or academic 
impairment and was therefore not used as a control variable. 
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sex (i.e., Sex was not standardized whereas the two outcome factors, social impairment and 
academic impairment, were standardized). This model is displayed in Figure 2. 

Sex (girls coded 0 and boys coded 1) accounted for 2% of the variance in the SCT factor 
(i.e., B= .29, SE = .05, p < .001) and 5% of the variance in the ADHD-IN factor (i.e., B= .46, SE 
= .05, p< .001).? Boys had scores .29 and .46 standard deviations higher on the SCT and 
ADHD-IN factors than girls, respectively. The sex, ADHD-IN, and SCT predictors accounted for 
59% (R? = .59, SE = .03, p < .001) and 36% (R? = .36, SE = .03, p < .001) of the variance in the 
academic and social impairment factors, respectively. Higher scores on the SCT factor were 
associated with higher scores on the social impairment (i.e., 8 = .18, SE = .08, semipartial 
correlation? [sr7] = .01, p = .02) and academic impairment (i.e., 8 = .20, SE = .05, sr? = .02, p < 
.001) factors after controlling for the ADHD-IN factor and sex. Higher scores on the ADHD-IN 
factor were associated with higher scores on the social impairment (i.e., G = .43, SE = .07, sr = 
05, p < .001) and academic impairment (i.e., G= .61, SE = .05, sr’ = .08, p < .001) factors after 
controlling for the SCT factor and sex. The sv’ values represent the unique variance accounted 
for by the SCT and ADHD-IN factors (e.g., SCT accounted for 2% of the variance in academic 
impairment above and beyond sex and ADHD-IN while ADHD-IN accounted for 8% of the 
variance in academic impairment above and beyond sex and SCT). The incremental values are 
small relative to the total variance accounted for due to the high correlation between SCT and 
ADHD-IN. 

While sex was not significantly related to social impairment after controlling for SCT and 
ADHD-IN (i.e., B= .04, SE = .05, p > .30), sex was significantly related to academic impairment 
> The coefficients and d values for sex differ slightly from the values reported from the invariance 


analysis across sex because in this regression analysis the like-item loadings and thresholds are not 
constrained equal across sex. 
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after controlling for SCT and ADHD-IN (i.e., B= -.14, SE = .04, sr’ = Ol, p < .001). Boys thus 
had scores .14 standard deviations lower than girls on the academic impairment factor. 
Descriptive Information on the Measures 

To facilitate the comparison of mean scores using this measure in future studies, Table 2 
shows the descriptive information on the SCT, ADHD-IN, social impairment, and academic 
impairment measures as manifest variables. The means for SCT and ADHD-IN are on the 0- to 
5-point scale with the means for social impairment and academic impairment on the 0- to 6-point 
scale (reverse keyed). 

Discussion 

There is increasing interest in SCT in children, and yet the field is stymied by the lack of 
a standard symptom set that can be used across studies (Becker et al., 2016). The current study 
provides the strongest evidence to date of a possible standard symptoms set that can be used 
across studies examining SCT in children. 
Convergent Validity, Discriminant Validity, and Invariance of SCT 

We found 15 of the 16 SCT items on the revised CABI teacher rating scale to 
demonstrate excellent convergent and discriminant validity. That is, these 15 items loaded 
strongly together on an SCT factor and did not load with an ADHD-IN factor. Indeed, these 15 
SCT items demonstrated very low loadings (i.e., -.12 to .13) on the ADHD-IN factor. This study 
is the first direct evaluation of the set of SCT items deemed to be optimal for distinguishing SCT 
from ADHD-IN in a recent meta-analysis (Becker et al., 2016). Only one of the items (“Lacks 
motivation to complete tasks [e.g., apathetic]”’) identified as optimal in the meta-analysis failed 
to demonstrate convergent and discriminant in the present study. Of note, of the optimal items 


identified in the SCT meta-analysis, the motivation/apathy item had been examined in the fewest 
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number of studies and had the weakest overall loading on an SCT factor across all raters (as well 
as for teacher ratings specifically) (see Table 3 in Becker et al., 2016). The findings from this 
study call into question the use of a motivation/apathy item for assessing SCT, though future 
studies will certainly be needed before drawing a firm conclusion regarding this item. 

Findings from this study make a major advance in the empirically-based assessment of 
SCT in children. Although much progress has been made in recent years towards the assessment 
of SCT, the assessment approach continues to be based on subjective behavioral signs and 
symptoms. This is consistent with the assessment methods for most other psychopathologies, and 
SCT has been studied far less than other psychopathology domains such as ADHD, depression, 
or anxiety. Nevertheless, the study and assessment of SCT are advancing at the same time that 
the broader field of mental health is seeking to identify objective, often biologically-based, 
markers of psychopathology. Perhaps the clearest example of this is the National Institute of 
Mental Health (NIMH) Research Domain Criteria (RDoC) initiative, which, among other things, 
“assumes that data from genetics and clinical neuroscience will yield biosignatures that will 
augment clinical symptoms and signs for clinical management” (Insel et al., 2010). It is thus 
interesting to consider how the assessment (and treatment) of SCT might be furthered through 
both theoretical and neurobiological advancements. That is, as the study of SCT continues to 
advance, it is possible that the optimal symptom set will be further refined based on theory and 
empirical evidence across units of analysis (e.g., genetics, brain networks, physiology). Such 
refinements should further advance our understanding of the distinctions — and associations — 
between SCT and other psychopathologies, as well as whether there are meaningful 
subdimensions of the SCT construct. 


Unidimensional vs. Multidimensional Nature of SCT 
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Another key finding from this study is the empirical support for conceptualizing and 
assessing SCT as a unidimensional as opposed to a multidimensional construct. The 
unidimensionality vs. multidimensionality of SCT has been an ongoing question in the field, 
with previous studies frequently drawing differing conclusions when parent and/or teacher 
ratings are used (Barkley, 2013; Fenollar Cortés et al., 2017; Lee et al., 2014; McBurnett et al., 
2014; Penny et al., 2009). Recently, studies using bi-factor modeling techniques have suggested 
that specific SCT factors may be less reliable than a general, overarching SCT construct (Becker 
et al., 2015; Smith et al., 2016). These findings suggest that SCT may be best conceptualized as 
unidimensional, though as noted by Smith et al. (2016), bi-factor modeling also supports a 
general ADHD factor and yet the specific inattention and hyperactive-impulsive dimensions 
predict different aspects of functioning and are clinically meaningful. In line with this latter 
possibility, some studies have found separate SCT dimensions to differentially relate to 
functional outcomes (Barkley, 2013; Fenollar Cortés et al., 2017; Langberg, Becker, & Dvorsky, 
2014; Tamm, Garner, et al., 2016). However, if a specific factor does not contain a meaningful 
amount of true score variance independent of the general factor, the ultimate utility of the 
specific factors is questionable (Arias, Ponce, & Nufiez, 2016; Lee, Burns, Beauchaine, et al., 
2016). 

So where do we go from here in terms of the validity and utility of SCT as either 
unidimensional or multidimensional? Given the importance of establishing whether SCT is best 
conceptualized as unidimensional or multidimensional, it would be premature to conclude that 
SCT is unidimensional based solely on the results of the current study. Nevertheless, our findings 
do point to some key ways in which future research can further address this issue. Perhaps most 


clearly, studies seeking to examine a possible multidimensional structure of SCT, as well as 
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whether SCT dimensions differentially relate to functioning, should first start with an SCT item 
set that is well-supported by the literature. If the overarching construct of SCT is not well- 
measured, conclusions regarding unidimensionality or multidimensionality cannot be made since 
evidence of multidimensionality may simply be an artifact of including non-optimal SCT items. 
Aside from the measure reported in this study, none of the previously-existing SCT measures 
have included all of the items deemed optimal for assessing SCT in the meta-analysis (Becker et 
al., 2016). Perhaps more problematically, previous SCT measures also included some items that 
were not found to be optimal for assessing the SCT construct as distinct from ADHD-IN. The 
clearest example of this is the Slow factor from the Penny et al. (2009) measure, which includes 
items assessing initiative and task effort that have not shown discriminant validity from ADHD- 
IN symptoms (Becker et al., 2016; Jacobson et al., 2012; Penny et al., 2009). Using measures 
based on the SCT meta-analysis, such as the CABI used in this study, is a good starting point to 
ensure that optimal SCT items are being used. Another option, particularly for studies with data 
collection already underway using other existing measures, is to select only those SCT items 
with established validity for analyses (Becker, Garner, et al., 2017). Studies that use SCT items 
that have strong empirical support will be best-suited for further evaluating whether SCT is 
unidimensional or multidimensional, as well as whether differences exist across raters or whether 
any identified dimensions have different etiologies and external correlates. 
Sex Differences and Measurement Invariance 

In addition to identifying 15 SCT items that demonstrated convergent and discriminant 
validity, we also found 14 of the 15 SCT items to have invariant loadings and thresholds across 
sex indicating measurement equivalence across boys and girls (SCT item difficulty expressing 


thoughts had a significantly lower loading for girls than for boys). Previous studies have shown 
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SCT symptom ratings to have invariant measurement properties across males and females in 
adults (Becker, Langberg, et al., 2014) and across boys and girls when parent ratings of SCT 
were used (Becker, Luebbe, et al., 2014). We extend the findings of Bernad et al. (Bernad et al., 
2014) in a Spanish sample of children and demonstrate in measurement invariance between boys 
and girls in a community sample of children from the United States. In addition, while a meta- 
analysis indicated that boys display slightly more SCT symptoms than girls (Becker et al., 2016), 
this effect in the current study was notably small (d= .21, SE = .12, p = .07). The current study 
did show, however, that boys display significantly more ADHD-IN symptoms than girls (d = .42, 
SE =.11, p < .001). The sex difference for ADHD-IN was larger than for SCT. Most 
importantly, however, the invariance of the SCT and ADHD-IN item loadings and thresholds 
across sex indicates that the measure has similar psychometric properties for boys and girls so 
that comparisons of latent factor means are meaningful. 
External Validity of SCT 

A growing body of research demonstrates an association between SCT and a range of 
functioning domains (Becker, 2017; Becker & Barkley, in press; Becker et al., 2016). Given the 
screening design of the present study, we were only able to include brief, general measures of 
impairment. As in previous research, SCT symptoms were significantly associated with both 
academic and social impairment, above and beyond ADHD-IN symptoms. However, it is 
important to note that the unique variance in social and academic impairment accounted for by 
either SCT or ADHD-IN was small. It is unclear if these small incremental effects are clinically 
meaningful, and this is an important area for further investigation. Likewise, it will be crucial for 
future studies using the CABI SCT items to examine specific and nuanced aspects of socio- 


emotional and academic functioning. For instance, SCT is uniquely associated with increased 
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emotion dysregulation, loneliness, and withdrawal/isolation in children (Becker, Garner, et al., 
2017; Becker et al., 2015; Marshall, Evans, Eiraldi, Becker, & Power, 2014; Willcutt et al., 
2014). Although results are somewhat more mixed for academic functioning, studies using more 
recently developed measures of SCT have found SCT to be associated with poorer organizational 
and study skills, as well as lower grades (Flannery, Luebbe, & Becker, 2016; Langberg, Becker, 
& Dvorsky, 2014; Willcutt et al., 2014). Findings from the present study provide very 
preliminary evidence of criterion validity for our revised SCT measure and point to the need for 
further validation in research using a multi-method, multi-informant design. 
Limitations and Future Directions 

Strengths of this study include a large sample size, careful selection of SCT items, and 
rigorous analytic plan. Nevertheless, the study findings should be considered in light of a number 
of limitations. First, this study only included teacher ratings. Clearly, future studies are needed to 
evaluate a parallel parent version of the SCT measure examined herein, as well as examining the 
revised measure in relation to a wide range of adjustment and impairment domains. In addition, 
the current study included children in 2"'-5" grades from a single (albeit large) school district in 
the United States, and while race/ethnicity information was not available for individual students 
most students in the district were non-Hispanic White. It will be important for future studies to 
examine this SCT measure in diverse nationalities and populations (including clinical samples), 
as well as in younger children and adolescents. This latter point is especially true since there is 
emerging evidence that SCT symptoms increase across the transition from childhood to 
adolescence (Leopold et al., 2016). Finally, given the necessary brevity of the teacher measure 
used in this study, we were unable to assess anxiety, depression, or daytime sleepiness. Several 


studies have shown SCT symptoms to be distinct from ADHD-IN as well as internalizing 
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symptoms and daytime sleepiness (Becker, Luebbe, et al., 2014; Becker et al., 2015; Langberg, 
Becker, Dvorsky, et al., 2014; Lee et al., 2014; Willcutt et al., 2014), but further evaluation of the 
SCT construct as distinct from, or overlapping with, internalizing symptoms and sleepiness are 
warranted, particularly as a standard symptom set continues to emerge. 

Another limitation of the study was the high number (M = 20.00) of children rated by 
each teacher in this study in comparison to other studies examining SCT with teacher ratings on 
the CADBI (three to ten students) (Belmar et al., 2017; Khadka et al., 2016; Lee, Burns, & 
Becker, 2016; Lee et al., 2014). The large number of students rated by each teacher in the present 
study may have inflated the (1) correlations among the symptoms, (2) Cronbach’s alphas, and (3) 
the factor correlations. For example, in the studies by Belmar et al. (2017) and Lee et al. (2014, 
2016), each teacher rated from three to eight students with the factor correlations for SCT and 
ADHD-IN ranging from .74 to .79. However, in the study by Khadka et al. (2016), each teacher 
was restricted to rating only six students and the SCT with ADHD-IN factor correlation was .86. 
In addition, to more directly examine the possible impact of teachers rating a large number of 
students in our study, we performed an invariance analysis across the first five students rated by 
each teacher and the last five students rated by each teacher.* We found that the results were the 
same for the first five and last five children rated by each teacher (i.e., same factor correlations, 
alphas, and no mean differences) and the same as the total sample. In addition, the high alpha 
coefficients in the present study may be due to the larger number of SCT items in this study as 
compared to other studies using the CADBI (which used three to nine SCT items), as well as the 
possible redundant nature of some of the items (e.g., “easily confused” and “gets mixed up’). 
Nevertheless, an ideal future study could restrict each teacher to rating a single student to allow a 


4 We thank an anonymous reviewer for suggesting this invariance analysis between the first five students 
and last five students rated by each teacher. 
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more direct comparison to parent ratings. In any event, the critical issue here is that the 15 SCT 
symptoms all had trivial loadings on the ADHD-IN factor with the 9 ADHD-IN symptoms also 
having trivial loadings on the SCT factor, thus indicating excellent discriminant validity at the 
symptom level. 
Conclusion 

The findings using the revised SCT measure examined in this study, based on meta- 
analytic results of optimal SCT items for distinguishing SCT from ADHD-IN, constitute a major 
step in moving the field towards a standard symptom set for assessing SCT across studies. We 
found 15 SCT items to demonstrate excellent convergent and discriminant validity from ADHD- 
IN. In addition, the 15 SCT items were best conceptualized as unidimensional and the 
measurement properties of the SCT construct were invariant across sex. The present study also 
provides preliminary evidence of criterion validity of this teacher-report measure of SCT. More 
research is needed to further evaluate this measure, as well as a parallel parent-report version, in 


an effort to further move the field towards a standard symptom set for assessing SCT in children. 
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Table 1 


Standardized Primary and Secondary Factor Loadings 


SCT Factor ADHD.-IN Factor 


Sluggish Cognitive Tempo Symptoms 


1. Behavior is slow (e.g., sluggish) 0.92° -0.02"° 
2. Lost in a fog 0.89* 0.07" 
3. Stares blankly into space 0.96" -0.01"° 
4. Drowsy or sleepy (yawns) during the day 0.95" -0.01"° 
5. Daydreams 0.88" 0.05" 
6. Loses train of thought 0.86" 0.09" 
7. Low level of activity (e.g., underactive) 0.97" -0.08"° 
8. Gets lost in own thoughts 0.81" 0.12" 
9. Easily tired or fatigued 1.02* -0.09"S 
10. Forgets what was going to say 0.94* -0.02"° 
11. Easily confused 0.91" 0.05" 
12. Lacks motivation to complete tasks (e.g., apathetic) — 0.27* 0.68" 
13. Spaces or zones out 0.82° 0.13" 
14. Gets mixed up 0.85" 0.11" 
15. Thinking is slow 0.87" 0.06" 
16. Difficulty expressing thoughts 0.78" 0.12" 


(e.g., gets “tongue-tied”’) 


ADHD-Inattention Symptoms 


1. Close attention 0.16" 0.78" 
2. Sustaining attention 0.04" 0.93°* 
3. Listen 0.15" 0.77" 
4. Follow through 0.03" 0.93° 
5. Organization -0.15* 1.08" 
6. Avoids tasks requiring sustained effort 0.01" 0.93°* 
7. Loses things -0.15" 1.08* 
8. Easily distracted -0.02"° 0.95" 
9. Forgetful 0.13" 0.82° 


Note. Each symptom was rated on a 6-point scale. The full Child and Adolescent Behavior Inventory 
(CABI) measure is available from the corresponding author. Partial standardized regression 
coefficients can be larger than one with cross-loadings and correlated factors. ADHD = attention- 
deficit/hyperactivity disorder. ADHD-IN = attention-deficit hyperactivity disorder inattention. SCT = 
sluggish cognitive tempo. “p < .05; "* = non-significant. 
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Table 2 


Measure (Manifest Variables) Descriptive Statistics 


Girls Boys 
M SD Range M SD Range d 
Sluggish Cognitive Tempo 0.70* 1.02 Oto5 1.04 1.30 Oto5 29 
ADHD-Inattention 0.78" 1.18 Oto5 1.36" 153 Oto5 42 
Social Impairment 2.10° 1.34 Oto5.5 2.48° 144 Oto6 aH | 
Academic Impairment 2.24° 1.63 Oto6 2.72° 180 Oto6 18 


Note. Sluggish cognitive tempo and ADHD- inattention were rated on a 0 to 5 scale whereas social and 
academic impairment were rated on a 0 to 6 scale. Row means with different superscripts differ a p < 
.01. Higher scores represent greater symptom occurrence and higher levels of impairment. ADHD = 
attention-deficit hyperactivity disorder; d = Cohen’s d for manifest variable means. 


